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SILENCE. 


Down through the starry intervals, 

Upon this weary-laden world, 

How soft the soul of silencesfalls, - 

How wide her mantle is unfurled, 
Flow deep the spell wherewith she thralls ! 
She broods o’er yon bewildering street, 

Lo! Day's sore fect and striving cease. 
She holds in sleep the rushing feet, 

On Traffic, racing loud and fleet, 

She lays the signet of her peace. 
The world is full of weary noise, 

The dreary discords of the air, 
That jar the spirit from its poise ; 

Of human voices harsh with care, 
Whose cry the charm of life destroys. 
Within the city’s prisoning room 

My spirit roams by hill and flood, 

I feel the hush and tender gloom ; 

The twilight drops on glimmering wood, 
The silence of the grasses bloom, 

The peace of Nature deep and good. 
*Dear Silence! weary soul and brain 

In every age with thee apart, 

Have prayed thee heal the pulse of pain, 

The low, slow aching of the heart, 
When friends drop off, and love lies slain. 
Ofall the loving Father’s gifts 

I often wonder which is best, 

And say: Dear God, the one that lifts 

Our souls from weariness to rest, 

Thy peace of silence, that is best. 
I lie and ponder in my grief, 

How it will seem when it will fall 
Upon the struggle, sharp and brief; 

The last silence stilling all, 

The hush that brings life’s last relief. 
I deem a little further on, 
Though morn or eve I cannot tell, 
We'll halt, our long day’s journey done, 
And softly murmur: It is well, 
God's perfect silence—it is won, 
—Mary Clemmer Ames, 


cca 5 es ag i eS 
THE DEAF AND DUMB FRENCH BOY. 


| was sitting, this morning, at my window looking at a fine sun- 
rise, When suddenly I thought, hoa terrible, were I to become 
blind! And then I asked myself, were I to choose between blind- 
ness and deafness, how should [ decide? Never to see the dear 
faces, never to see the blue sky; or green earth, or-delicate 
tlowers ;—never to listen to the melody of birds, or the sweet voices 
of the trees and streams, or hum of busy insect-life; or, more dread- 
ful still, never to hear the sweet voices of those | love;—oh, how 
could I choose?) When we murmur and complain, surely we forget 
the blessings of hearing and sight; they are so common, that we need 
to have written pitying words to the deaf of our own kin, or led the 
sightless, fully to understand their sufferings. And yet all the 
world is not now dark to the blind, or voicelesss to the deaf, thanks 
to the people who teach both these unfortunates. How different 
was their position once, a long while ago! Let me tell you about it. 

In France lived a little boy, born of parents who had six deaf and 
dumb children, three boys and three girls. It must have been very 
dull to them all, but one of them, little Pierre, seemed to feel it most. 
Children of his own age would not play with him—they seemed to 
despise him ; so he trotted round like a little dog, trying to amuse him- 


self with sticks, and stones, anything that came in his way; his body 
grew tall, like other children’s, but his mind remained a little baby, 
He did n’t know whether he had been made, or had made himself. 
His father taught him to make prayers by signs, morning and even- 


i Ine. Poor little fellow! he would get on his knees, and make his lips 





move, as if he had been speaking; but he did not know there was 
any God; he was worshiping the beautiful sky. He took a great 
fancy to a particular star, because it was so bright and beautiful; 
and at one time, when his mother lay very sick, he used to go out 
every evening, and kneeling down, make signs to it, to make her 
well; but finding that she did not get any better, he grew very 
angry, and threw stones at the star, supposing that it might, after 
all, be the cause of his deafness, his mother’s sickness, and all their 
other troubles. 
moved his, hoping the talk would come out; and sometimes he made 
noises like an animal. 


Seeing others move their lips when speaking, he 


When people told him the trouble was in 
his ears, then he took some brandy, poured it in his ears, and then 
stopped them up with cotton, as he had seen people do who had cold 
in their heads. Pierre desired much to learn to read and write. He 
often saw young boys and girls who were going to school, and he 
desired to follow them ; not that he knew what reading and writing 
really were, but froma feeling that there were some privileges and 
enjoyments from which he ought not to be shut out. The poor 
child begged his father, as well as he knew how, with tears in his 
eyes, to let him go to school. His father refused, making sigus to 
him that he was deaf and dumb, and therefore could never learn 
anything. Then little Pierre cried very loud, and taking some books, 
tried to read them: but he neither knew the letters nor the words. 
Then he became angry, and putting his fingers into shis ears, de- 
manded impatiently to have them cured. Then his father told him 
again, that there was no help for it; and Pierre was quite heart- 
broken. He left his father’s house, and without telling him, started 
off alone to school, and going into the schoolhouse, asked the master, 
by sighs, to teach him to read and write. The schoolmaster (I think 
he could not have had any little children of his own) refused him 
roughly and drove him away from the school. Then Pierre cried 
very much; but you will be glad when I tell you that; although only 
twelve years old, he was such a little hero that he would n’t give up. 
He took a pen, and tried, all alone, to form the writing signs; and 
that, indeed, was the best and only thing he could do, and he stuck 
to it, though everybody discouraged him. 

His father used sometimes to set him to watch the flocks; often- 
times people, in passing, who found out his condition, gave the boy 
money. One day—and it was a great day for poor Pierre—when 
he was thus watching the flocks, a gentleman who was passing 
took a fancy to him, and inviting him to his house, gave him some- 
thing to eat and drink. Then the gentleman went off to Bordeaux 
where he lived. Not only after, Pierre’s father, for some reason or 
other, moved to Bordeaux ; and then this kind gentleman spake of 
Pierre to a learned man of his acquaintance, who was interested in 
deaf and dumb persons, and he consented to take Pierre and try to 
teach him, Are you not glad? And you will be gladder still, 


when I tell you how fast he learned, and how, by his own strong 
will, assisted by his kind tutor, he unrivited, one by one, the chains 
with which his wits were bound, and casting them aside, stood forth 
under the bright star, at which he used to throw stones, and under- 
stood now what it was, and who made it. 
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You may be sure that nobody had to tease little Pierre to learn” 


his lessons, as some little children have to be teased to study theirs. 
No indeed! he felt like jumping and leaping for joy that he was able 
to learn; and it seemed to him that there was nothing left in the 
world worth fretting about, now that he could learn, like other 
children. 

That is all I know about little Pierre, but 1 hope he grew upa 
good as well as a smart man ; don’t you?—Fanny Fern. 


EARLY TEACHERS OF THE DEAF. 


yy. 





Joun Conrap AMMAN, 

THOUGH there were several writers on the subject of deaf-mute ed- 
ucation before his time, yet John Conrad Amman stands pre-emi- 
nent as the first practitioner of the art in Holland. Amman was 
born at Schaffhausen, Switzerland, in 1669. He graduated at a 
medical college at Bale, in 1687, and, as his religious principles 
would not permit his settling in his native country, he removed to 
Holland, and devoted his time chiefly to teaching mutes to speak. 
In a long course of practice he is said never to have failed but twice, 
once in the case of an idiot girl, and the other in the case of a Jew, 
from whose father he saw he would get no thanks. Amman died at 
Murmund in 1724. He left several works in Latin relative to deaf- 
mute instruction. After thedeath of Amman nothing seems to have 
been done in Holland for the deaf until after the time of De-’Epee. 

JacoB RopRiques PEREIRE. 

It is uncertain whether Jacob Rodriques Pereire, the next teacher 
of any consequence, wasa Portuguese or not. De l’Epee always calls 
him one, probably because he resided in Portugal before coming to 
France, but according to others he was born in Estrernadura, a Span- 
ish province, bordering on Portugal, in 1716, and died in Paris in 
1780. Pereire was in Bordeaux about 1740, teaching several deaf 
mutes of wealthy families, though he refused to disclose his methods 
of instruction unless the government gave him a large reward for 
doing so. This the French government was not willing to do, and 
in consequence cf this refusal Pereire never published his manner of 
educating those placed under his charge. Enough, however, has 
been gathered from various sources, to establish the fact that he re- 
lied greatly upon a manual alphabet, by which he and his pupils 
were accustomed to communicate with almost lightning rapidity. 
De l’Epee is saidto have learned this alphabet of Saboureux de Fon- 
tenai,; a distinguished pupil of Pereire’s, and, after divesting it of the 
signs of pronunciation with which it. was encumbered by Pereire, 
used it in his school. This alphabet is generally believed to be the 
same now used in schools for deaf-mutes in America. Pereire taught 
articulation and made very little use of signs. De l’Epee in one of 
his letters to Heinicke, intimates that Pereire in teaching his pupils 
to articulate; used a gold or silver instrument, and gave his lessons 
in strict privacy, with an affectation of mystery. This teacher seems 
to have began by teaching his pupils a long list of words, whose 
meaning they afterwards learned by usage. A few years before De 
l’Epee began his labors, in 1749 and 1751, Pereire exhibited two of 
his pupils before the French Academy of Sciences, and obtained a 
very favorable report from the committee appointed to examine 
them. One of these pupils, Saboureux de Fontenai acquired, it is 
said, by the help of Pereire, and dictionaries, several languages, Fon- 
tenai had been taught to speak, but in after life, probably from neg- 
lecting to use his voice, became mute. When De |’Epee’s labors 
began to attract public attention, Pereire, actuated by jealousy of a 
teacher whose disinterested benevolence contrasted so strongly with 
his own grasping avarice, tried, by disparaging opinions. concerning 





the methods of his rival, to bring the Abbe into disrepute. His at- 
tacks, however, did De l’/Epee no harm. 





Orro BexsamMin Lasivs. 

In 1775, Otto Benjamin Lasius, a “ superior ecclesiastic” of the 
province of Zell (now a part of Hanover,) published, at Leipsic, a 
work, giving an account of the education of a young lady—the 
Fraulin Von Meding—who was deaf anddumbfrom birth. Lasius 
taught Miss Von Meding by means of writing, rejecting articulation 
and all signs, except such simple gestures as were indispensable at the 
beginning. He asserts, that after two years of instruction, his pupil 
had made such progress that any one could communicate with her 
by writing. 

ARNOLDI. 


Contemporary with Lasius was J. F. L. Arnoldi, an ecclesiastic, 
who having successfully educated a deaf-mute, son of a Hessian 
nobleman, a youth equally remarkable for natural talents and amia- 
bility of character, continued, in addition to his duties as a minister 
of the Gospel, the instruction of other mutes of noble birth. His 
method was distinguished for the prominence which he gave to pic- 
tures, being accustomed not only to illustrate single objects, but also 
whole sentences by their aid? He also taught by means of signs 
and articulation when he thought it advisable. 


Tuomas BRAIDWooD 


Opened. a school at Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1760; some, among 
whom was Dr, H. P. Peet, think that at one time Braidwood’s 
school was situated in the country. The foundation on which this 
belief rests is that Sir Walter Scott in a note to the Heart of Mid 


_ Lothian, says that the farm of Dumbiedipes was so-called from Braid- 


wood having had a school there in one part of his career. Nothing 
is known of the early life of Braidwood and very littleabout his man- 
ner of teaching, as he followed the example of too many of his pre- 
decessors and kept his methods a profound secret. In a historical 
sketch of the London Asylum it is said that “ on the earnest request 
of a merchant of Leith, who had’a son suffering under this dreadful 
deprivation, Mr. Braidwood undertook to carry into effect the plan 
of instruction given in the Philosophic Transactions (referring doubt- 
less to the writings of Wallis) and established a school at Edinburgh, 
which was afterwards removed to Hackney, near London.” About 
1770, Braidwood associated his son John with him in his labors. 
The number of their pupils at that time was about twenty ; several 
of whom, however, were not deaf, but had only impediments in their 
speech. Only “five years was necessary to give the deaf a tolerable 
general understanding of their own language,” according to Mr. 
Green who had a son there. Braidwood is said to have used a small 
round piece of silver, the size of a tobacco pipe, flattened at one end, 
with a ball, as large as a marble, at .the other, to assist the pupil in 
placing his tongue in the right position. 

CYRIL CADWALLADER, 

[ To be continued. ] 


—_—__—__ —— 9 <m——s— 


In England, they now call the science of. instructing the Deaf 
and Dumb Cophology. It appears that the Greek word Kophos, 
which occurs six times in the new Testament, in our version is trans- 
lated in three passages “deaf,” and three ofhcrs as “dumb,” in accor- 
dance with the sense of the context. 


Wuy can not a deaf man be legally convicted? Because it is not 
lawful to condemn a man without a hearing. 


A deaf and dumb burglar is the principal attraction.at Sparta, 
Wisconsin.—Eachange. 
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HOW DEAF-MUTES BECOME BEGGARS. 

I HAVE read with pleasure the article under the above heading 
in Tue Smuenr Worcp for July 1, and [ agree with its author that 
it is a subject which has lain neglected toolong. Undoubtedly the 
failure to obtain, employment has in many cases driven deaf-mutes | 
to some less honorable means of obtaining a livelihood, but, unless 
I am greatly mistaken, this is not the only, nor even the chief cause 
of vagrancy among the members of the deaf-mute community. 


him some trifling question, but not having used my voice for some 
time, he failed to catch my meaning. I repeated my words, and 
Heaven only knows what he 
thought, 1 was saying, for he then pulled some change out of his 


again he failed to understand. 


vest-pocket, and scrawling upon a slip of paper the words: “Twill 
give you ten cents,” offered me that amount!” 

The experience of this one person is but the experience of us all. 
It is our lot to be stared at, to be misjudged and misunderstood. 


The deaf and dumb, I believe, experience very little, if any, more | We are so few in number and so little seen, that society is short- 


difficulty in getting work than hearing persons, and quite as many 
succeed, in proportion to the number who apply. In their own | 


neighborhood, where they are known, they always succeed, if they 


| sighted enough to judge us all by the beggars, thieves, and ped- 


dlers, who tramp around the country. This may explain the way 


most men seem to regard us. Ben. Butler only expressed the 


| : : 
are industrious and capable, If they go off to some strange town, | popular sentiment, when he remarked that a deaf-mute was “ only 


with no recommendations, what can they, or what can any man ex- 
pect but failure, except in rare cases where there happens to be a 
pressing need of additional workmen in the establishment at which 
they apply. 

The secret of deaf-mute vagrancy, [ believe, is simply this. 
Among the deat and dumb there are shiftless, lazy, good-for-noth- 
ing fellows, as well as among hearing persons. ‘These drones are 
born with a natural capacity for idleness, and they will never do a 
stroke of honest work while it is possible for them to live on the 
charity of others. While we are ashamed that such persons are 
found among us, it is yet unreasonable to expect that they will be 
absent, while so many are found among those who are more for- 
tunaté than ourselves. 

This natural tendency to vagrancy can be, and often is overcome 
by proper teaching. Oftener, however, it is brought out and de- 
veloped by the treatment which the deaf-mute receives at the hands 
of society. * Nay more, it is not too much to say that honest, in- 
dustrious young men, who, after leaving our Institutions, would 
settle down to sober, steady business, are often led to take up ped- 
dling or begging from the fact that hearing persons continually 
give evidence that they regard them as poor unfortunates—natural 
objects of charity. 

The world is wonderfully ignorant of the deaf and dumb, Only 
a very few understand how it is possible for us to be educated, and 
even they too often seem to regard us as laboring under a terrible 
misfortune. From the time a deaf-mute is born, until his death, 
liot a day passes but what he is told, in words, or in something 
plainer than words, that he is not as other men are; that he is im- 
measurably beneath them, and has a claim upon them for support. 
Can we wonder that in a few cases he finally comes to regard him- 
self in the same light, and to demand free rides in travelling, and 
reduced rates at hotels, and passes off as a first-class vagrant. 

Deafness, and the Joss of speech even, is no very great calamity 
in itself, at least in the estimation of those who ought to,.know— 
deaf-mutes. “I could bear it all,” said a well-educated, manly 
young fellow recently, in a conversation with the writer: “I could 
get along very well in the world, and be quite as happy, perhaps 
happier than the majority ef those who can hear, were it not for 
the expressions of pity which my loss constantly calls forth from 
well-meaning fools who ought to know better, or from the daily, 
hourly evidences which I have that I am regarded as an inferior, 
asa dependent upon the benevolence of others for my food and 
clothes. | Why, it is not ten years ago since a very good and honest 
man, Who was above the average in intelligence and education, met 
me, and after going through the usual catechism of “How did you 


become deaf?” “How long ago was that?” &c, pulled out his °} 


And last sum- 
mer I was thrown for awhile into the company of a good-natured 
countryman, who had never seen a deaf-mute before. Of course 


he regarded me with some curiosity, At last IT had occasion to ask 
* 


wallet and compassionately offered me a quarter, 


“half a man.” 

Where the remedy may be found, | do not pretend to know, 
| But if the world will cease to consider us as dependents, [believe 
| the number of deaf-nutes who pursue dishonorable avocations will 
| greatly diminish. 

Some of the readers of Tar Srnent Wortp inay think L have 


We can never expect it to disappear. 


exaggerated in a few of my statements as to the way in which 
hearing people regard the deaf and dumb. If, like myself, they 
had lived ina prominent Institiution where the Superintendent, 
though constantly recommending us to mingle with society, closed his 
own doors against us, and withheld from us many privileges which 
were accorded to the hearing teachers, it is more than probable that 
they would agree with me, in all T have said. 

In conelusion, [ would like to have Mr. Mann take up this sub- 
Now that we have begun, let us go ahead till we get 


? 


ject again. 
at the truth. ‘ x, 
ee ee 
THE MUTE DETECTIVE. 

** No dogs admitted, sir,” said the porter at a gay assemblage as a 
young man and his dog appeared at the entrance,—‘You must 
leave him behind if you go in.” 

“Very well,” said the young man; “stay about here, Prince, till 
I come back,” and he joined the crowd within. 

By-and-by the young man wished to refer to las watch, when, 
behold! the chain had been snapped in two; and the valuable time- 
piece was gone. He considered the case a moment, and then a 
sudden thought flashed through his mind. So, stepping out, he 





whispered the fact to the porter, and gained permission to take the 
| dog in a minute or two. , 

“Took here Prince,” said he, “you knowing dog, my watch is 
| stolen,” and he showed him the empty pocket and the cut chain. 
In there sir is the thief. You 
find it my good doggie, and I'll get youa famous treat. You under- 


“Do you understand, old fellow ? 


| stand, do you? 
~ Prince wagged his head and tail, and gave his master a wonder- 
ful knowing look and then the two stole quietly into the place. 
Quietly this dumb detective glided around among the people, 
smelling away at this one’s coat and that one’s chain, until at last 
he set teeth firmly into the coat skirt of a genteel looking man, and 
could not be shaken off. The young man quietly made known the 
| case to the bystanders, who gathered around him, and had the thief’s 
| pockets duly searched. Six other watches were found upon him 
| which he had gathered up in the course of the morning, and which 
| their rightful owners were very glad to get their hands on. Prince 
| selected out his master’s property in a twinkling, as that was all he 
| cared for, and gave it te him joyfully. It would have taken a very 
keen policeman todo the work so neatly and quickly, aud all agreed 
that he merited as good a dinner as a dog could have. A good beef 
bone and a bowl of milk, however abundantly satisfied all his wants 
and then he was just as ready to do the same favor over again. 
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THE PROOFS OF FRIENDSHIP. 
Tax SiLent Worvp is now fairly started again. We have grad- 
ually overcome the difficulties which presented themselves when we 


had decided to resume the publication of the paper; we have got | 


. ing to the Deafand Dumb.) * The Lives of Good Men—I Oberlin. 


| the Editor. 


Pictures from Scripture History (illustrated.) “A -Sermon,” by 


“Compositions of the Deaf and Dumb.” ~*Cophol- 


ogy” —a proposed new term for discussions concerning deaf-mutes, 


piss | by “ Philocophus ;” 
Terms : Single subscriptions, $1.50 per year. Single Copies, 8c. Terms 


Lines to a Beautiful Deaf-Mute Girl.” “A 
News, Xc., &e., Ke. 


This magazine is, perhaps, the only illustrated one for deat-mutes 


Happy Death-bed.” 


ever issued, and only one penny! ‘ 


—_—em> 


THe attention of principals in need of teaghers is called to the ad- 


| vertisement, on our first page, of a young man who wishes a situa- 
| tion of this kind. 


settled down into our new office ; our publisher has become familiar | 


with his work, and hereafter we hope to have plain sailing. 
Since the issue for July 1, we have received many very kind and 
encouraging letters from old subscribers and friends, congratulating 


us on the resurrection of the paper, and promising their hearty sup- | 


port now, and in the future. A few of these we have published. 
to let our readers see what others think of us. We need not say 

Had it not been 
for the expressions of regret which the suspension of the paper called 
forth, we would never have entertained a thought of publishing it 


these letters have given us great encouragement. 


again, but now that we have begun, it is very gratifying to learn 
that our efforts are appreciated. 

Still, the friends of THe Srtenv Wor.p must remember that it 
cannot live upon kind words and promises alone. 
something more substantial, 


It must have 
Good wishes are all very well in 
their proper place, but the time has now arrived, when, if ever, we 
have the right to expect something more. We have, under the new 
arrangement of publishing, reduced our expenses to the lowest pos- 
sible sum, and now, all that is necessary in order to insure THE Sr- 
LENT Wor.p’s continuance, is a little co-operation on the part of 
our friends 

Do not misunderstand us, 


WE are pained to learn that Miss Virginia Heukle, « prominent 
business man in the city of Springfield, I1.. died on the 28th ult. of 
consumption.—Adrance. 

As we expected, President Gallaudet’s article in the July Annals 
has created a furore in deat-mute circles, The Adeanee devotes its 
whole editorial page to a criticism of the article in question, and then 
winds up with the cheering information, “lo be continued” 


Ta “Dea/-Mutes’ Journal,” in its remarks on the re-appearance 


| of Tue SrneN'’ Worn, unintentionally did ns an injustice in saying 


that the paper was “somewhat reduced in size.” The size remains 


exactly the same, while since our fype is sinaller, there is really more 


| reading matter than before. 





We do not mean to say that we ex- | 


pect every person who is now a subscriber to the paper, to leave his | 


Far from it. 
that we expect all to write for our columns ; to forward us every 


business and solicit subscriptions. 


little item of news of general interest which they hear; and when 
they have the chance, to speak a good word for us and let their 
friends know there is such a paper as THe SiLent Worp. 
We believe we have only to mention this in order to secure the 
assistance of which we stand in need. 
er 


A MAGAZINE POR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


Sucu is the title of a new magazine for our mute brethren over 
the “ ferry.” It is published in London, but printed in Glasgow, 
Scotland, and its price is only one penvy per month, It is a neat 
sixteen page magazine, illustrated, and devoted to the elevation and 
instruction of deaf-mutes in the British Isles. Its first appearance 
was made in January of the present year. It has a fair staff of 
deaf-mute contributors, and it is ably edited and conducted by the 

fev. Samuel Smith, the zealous and indefatigable chaplain and 
secretary of the London Association in aid of deaf-mutes. ‘The 
contents of the January number are: 

“The Deaf and Dumb: their Teaching and their Teachers,” by 
one of the latter. “Biographies of Deaf Persons—I John Kitto. 
“ Prayer” (illustrate: .) 





But we do mean | 


NUMBERLEsS are the Editor's woes. “un getting out the number 
for July 1, we waited till the eleventh hour for an inpdsing stone, 
and then had to have the paper made up in another oftice after all. 
When we had got ready the matter for July 15, the stone was here, 
but the printer we had hired was inexperienced, and made the col- 
umns of unéqual length. The proof reading was likewise misera- 
ble, and some inexcusable blunders were made. — Finally, both pres- 
ses in the publication office broke down, thus delaying us a couple 
of days. 

It is bad enough to have to sit here and grind out copy on these 
blistering July afternoons, but to have these sorrows added to eur 
cup of bitterness is—is too bad. 

—_—_—___——__ ~~ e 
CONVENTION OF THE EMPIRE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF DEAF-MUTES. 


Tue Fifth Biennial Convention of the B.S. D. M. Association 
will hold its session in the- City Hall, Rochester, N. Y., commencing 


August 27th, and closing August 29th, including three entire days. 


The convention will open with prayer in the sign-language, by 


1 the Rey. Thomas Gallaudet, D..D., Rector of St. Ann’s Church tor 





Deaf-Mutes, N. Y. Hon. A. Carter Wilder, Mayor of Rochester, 
is then expected to make an address of welcome, which will be trans- 
lated into the signu-language for the benefit of the deaf-mutes. In 
the afternoon, Prof. Heury Winter Syle, of N. Y., will deliver the 
“Oration of the Day.” The principal exercises on ‘Thursday will be 
an eulogy on the late Dr. H. P. Peet, by Mr. Alphonso Johnson, 
the election of officers, and the grand dinner at Cobbley’s Hall. Fri- 
day morning, Seth Green, Hsq., Superintendent of the New York 
State Fishery Commission, will probably deliver a lecture ou the 
nature, habits. and increase of the fimay tribe; and in the afternoon 


| the President will make an address on the past, present, and future 


Anthem—I (Scripture Quotations Refer- | 


of the Association. 
Deaf-mutes, whether members of the association or not, are 
invited to he present, and a pleasant re-union is anticipated. 


- 
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[CORRESPONDENCE. ] 
PROM NEW YORK, 


Mr. Evrron: | write to you from my old homestead among the 
hills of New Jersey, where I have been, most of the time since 
vacation, busy with my haying, to which I have added the putting 


anew roof on my barn. The old roof had done good service for 


sixty years, but for the last few years had been vexatiously leaky ; 
and tired of patching it, I had the old shingles knocked off, and 


FRE SILENT WORLD. 


THE INSURANCE COMPANIES AND THE DEAF AND 
DUMB. 
Dear SineNt’ Wornp: Allow me, through vou, to call the at- 
tention of deaf-utes to an unjust diserimination made against then 


| on the part of at least two, if not all of the Insurance ( mnpanies. 


now two carpenters are nailing on thé new shingles. The weather | 


is very favorable for this risky operation of wnroofing and re-roofing 
a barn already nearly full of bay and grain. 

In taking off the old lath, we pulled out the old nails, all of which 
were wrought nails made by hand, and now at the ripe age of more 
than seventy years, (the barn was built in 1802,) seem capable of 
outlasting several of our modern nails. At the time this barn was 
built cut nails were unknown ; and the nails then used were good, 
honest ones, made to hold, clinch, and last. Our cut nails cannot 
be used twice, for they almost always break when vou try to pull 
them out. 

From old nails, we change only a letter or two to speak of old 
nags. The horse | keep on my farm will be just thirty years old 
next May ; but both in condition and ability to work is superior to 


many a horse of only half his years. Yesterday nails were wanting 


for the roof, | started with old Dan, giving a ride to four merry 
girls; and had to visit three country stores several miles apart before 
I found the nails. ‘The old horse performed the journey ina way 
to win commendation from his fair passengers. 

To speak of what will probably interest more of your readers, 
our five hundred pupils dispersed tour weeks ago; and now there 
remain at the Institution only about nine girls and twenty-two 
boys, who have no homes to go to. Our esteemed principal, Dr. 1. 
I. Peet, after being detained for three weeks bringing up the ar- 


Last Fall, desiring to obtain an insurance poliey on my life, | 
called on an agent in this city and made known my wishes. —Im- 
agine my surprise on being told that “the deaf were not insurable.” 
“Do you mean to tell me, sir, that the loss of hearing debars a 
person from having his life insured?) [ was not aware that the deat 
were more liable to small-pox, cholera, and similar diseases, than 
other people. Hf they are not, what possible reason can vou have 
for denying them the privilege of insurance ?” 

“T beg pardon,” replied the agent blandly.  -1f its //¢ insurance 
you want, you can have it. | thought it was an aeeident policy 
you were after.” 

Somewhat paciticd by this explanation, | wentiny way. A week 
or more after, however, having occasion to travel, and entertaining 
a wholesome fear of collisions, smash-ups, and other possible disas- 
ters, [ dropped in upon the same man again, to see if LT could not 
make him sell me an accident policy, wherewith, in case of a broken 
head, | might claim damages. [t was “no go” however, and [ lett 
in disgust. Subsequently | called upon the agent of another com- 
pany, the “Railway Passengers’ Aceident Lisurance Co.” | think 


it was, but met with no better sucess. “You can’t hear the whistle 


_ of the locomotive, or the ramble of an approaching train.” said the 


rears of his vast correspondence, escaped, a week ago, to his favor- | 


ite summer resort, his farm near Lake Erie. The other teachers 


generally are scattered far and wide over the land. Mr. Gamage | 


was the only one who remained at the Institution two weeks ago, 


not yet having made up his mind whether to go to Europe (for the | 


fourth or fifth time,) or to some fashionable place of summer resort. 
Mr. Syle was then still in his house, in Carmansville, near the In- 
stitution, but has probably gone ere this time, seeking novelty of 
scene and. bracing country air. Lt heard indirectly that Miss Blau- 
velt and Miss Lewis had sailed for Europe. 

Most of your readers have probably heard of the dispensations 
of Providence, that, a few weeks since, saddened our deat-mute 
commnnity, by the removal, we trust to a better world, of Mrs. 
Genet and Mrs, Campbell, the latter leaving five small children, the 
youngest of which was but a few weeks old. And here permit me to 
correct reports that have given much pain to the feelings of the 
Genet family. Mrs. Genet and Mrs. Campbell were very dear 
friends, so much as if they had been sisters. When Mrs. Campbell 
heard that her friend was very sick, she insisted on coming to nurse 
her, though her own health was very precarious. She had already 
shown symptoms of insanity, and though the Genet family spared 
her as much fatigue as possible, her insanity—a common affliction 
of mothers with very poor children—soon developed, and ‘she had 
to be removed toa hospital, where she died—a blessed reliet to her- 
self, no doubt—but a very sad bereavement to her husband and little 
children. 'The babe, thus left motherless, is still tenderly cherished 
by the Genet family. J, RB, 





Livingston, N. J, July 23,773. 


agent,” and there are innumerable accidents in travelling, to whieh 
you would be more liable than other people, in consequence of your 
deafness. Sorry T can’t accomodate you, but it is impossible.” 
And that was all the satisfaction [could get. 1 had to make my 
journey with no security against death or broken bones, but manag- 
ed to get through without loss of life or limb. But Lean see no just 
reason for making a discrimination between deaf and hearing per- 
sons in the matter of insuring against accidents on railways, steam- 
boats, andthe like, for it is not true that the former are more ex posed 
to danger, We take our seats in a ear, and the train rushes on swift- 
ly to its destination, or to destruction, Hearing will not help us, if a 
a bridge gives way, or the locomotive jumps the track, or a inis- 


placed switch sends us crashing into the rear of another train; and 


vet we are denied the sinall consolation of insurance, Kes. 
La Fayette, Ind, July 12, 1873. 
A. 9 ee 


A Goop many people, we imagine, have been as greatly puzzled 
as was the lady who gives her experience below, She says: ‘* Seen 
after ] had secured a seat my attention was directed to a group of 
six persons who had entered the car with a erowd of others, and 
had seated themselves nearly opposite me. 1 discovered that the 
eldest (whom I imagined was the mother of the half-grown children 
who accompanied her) was deaf and dumb, Before 1 could suft- 
ciently sympathize with her I observed that two of the girls were 
totally blind,“ What an afflicted family,” [remarked feelingly to 
alady who sat near me, Soon, however, | was still more surprised 
to perceive that the two boys of the party, together with the re- 
inaining girl, were deat and dumb like the mother; but Thad not 
recovered from iy astonishment at the peculiar dispensation of Prov- 
idence as manifested in the melancholy coudition of the persons 
before me, when te my amazement’ [ perceived that the car was 
filled with the deaf and dumb and blind. Those who could see were 
incapable of speaking, and those who were si;htless chattered inces- 
santly like‘so many magpies. “This must be a pecvliarity yi the 
North Carotinians. of which heretofore | have been ignorant.” 1 
thought gloomily. However, 1 was soon informed that they were 
from an asylum in Raleigh, and were homeward heund.”—Southern 
Correspondence Washington Capital, 
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PERSONAL 

Mr. '. Jerversox Trist and wife, of the Pennsylvania [nstitu- 
tion, are spending the vacation at Clifton Springs, New York. 

Mr. James L. Wetry, who graduated from the Pennsylvania 
Institution in 1860, has recently obtained a situation as compositor 
in the Government Printing Office at Washington. 

Miss Laura RepveEN, well known to the readers of this paper as 
“Howard Glyndon,” is in Mississippi, where she will remain for sev- 
eral weeks. Howard Glyndon writes the most accomplished fashion 
letters, anc several of her poems are filled with beautiful thought 
and tender pathos.— Forney’s (Washington) Sunday Chroricle. 

ey ‘aie eee 
INSTITUTION NEWS. 


VIRGINIA, 

THE board of visitors to the Deaf, Dumb and Blind Institute (recently 
appointed) helda meeting on the 8th inst., and adjourned without an 
election of officers, the old board having re-elected the present occu- 
pants before they retired, the legality of which was discussed and post- 
poned until the next meeting, October 2, 1873. There are several ap- 
plicants for the position of superintendent; among others the former 
superintendent, J. C. Covel, now of Maryland. During the official term 
of Mr. Covel the institute enjoyed a high state of prosperity, and which 
has been well sustained by the present occupant of the office, Charles 
McCoy, Esq.—Baltimore Sun, July 12. 

KENTUCKY. 

WE welcome THE SILENT WORLD was the face ofa long lost friend. 
We think it is the best paper devoted to the interests of our class pub- 
lished in the. Union. Long may it lead a prosperous life! 

The session of this Institution is to continue until the first of August, 
The readers of THE SILENT WorLD might think it almost too warm for 
either the teachers or the scholars to faithfully perform their respective 
duties, but such an unpleasant state of affairs has been averted by the 
unusually cool weather which we have enjoyed. During the month of 
Junesecarcely a day passed without witnessing a fall of rain. 

In May the pupils had a recess of a week's duration, which they en- 
joyed as well as might be expected under the circumstances then exist- 
ing. 5 

Of course the pupils were allowed to have a holiday on the “Glorious 
Fourth,” but for some reason they failed to enjoy it with their accus- 
tomed “eclat.” On thatday Mr. Schofield, one of the teachers, with his 
amiable wife and. boy, went down to Louisville, and returned on the 
following Monday to settle himself down into the realms of single- 
blessedness with the best possible grace. The Debating Society met in 
the morning in the chapel under the supervision of one of the teachers 
as was the custom. Several of the pupils delighted the audience with 
well-delivered biographical sketches, by way of “Fourth of July” ora- 
tions. 

Roasting ears are ready for the table at this place, but as the cholera 
is approaching this section we are somewhat afraid to “pitch in.’ None 
of us have yet been attacked by the.disease. The health of the pupils, 
in general, has been remarkably good. . 

The Artesian Wellin this city has been bored down to a depth of 
about 150 feet, where water was found. An abundant supply of water 
is anticipated from this source to make up for the scarcity of water in 
the cistern during dry spells. Mrs, A. F. Cheek, the matron, and Mrs. 
E. J Heron, a teacher, are to quit their positions at the end of the 
present session. dD. W. G. 

Danville, July, W. 


OHIO, 


THE re-appearance of THE SILENT WORLD has been received here by 
its friends with much gratification, and all seem to have a kind word 
to express forit. Itis liked even better now than it was before it sus- 
pended last February. ° : 

Long may it endure, and continue to be an able and useful exponent 
for the deaf and dumb. 

J. C. Balis, of ’75, spent a few days at the Institution the first part of 
this month. 

Professor Storrs, and sister, and Miss Mann, all of the Hartford In- 
stitution, also, were visiting here several days, and from here they went 
to Minnesota. . 

Our worthy and efficient steward and matron, Mr. and Mrs. Wake- 
field, start, on the 28th instant, for a pleasure tour to the “ Far West,” 
intending to visit the Indiana, Iowa and Nebraska Institutions. 

The grounds around the Institution buildings have adecidedly de- 
serted appearance since the pupils have left for their homes. 
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The wooden fence, enclosing the grounds, is being replaced by the 
iron one hitherto used around the State-House yard, for which the leg- 
islature appropriated $2,500. Repairs and improvements are, also, 
being made throughout the building, among them, the room used for 
the high class, which will be divided into two apartments. 

Nine deaf-mutes are employed in the State bindery in connection 
with the Institution. ae 


MISSISSIPPI. 


THE examination of this school took place at. the Institute on Thurs- 
day, the 26th of June. There were present many relatives of the mutes 
from different sections of the State, representatives of the Board of 
Trustees, and other friends of the mutes. ‘The school consists of two 
divisions, and each division consists of three classes, altogether forty- 
four pupils. The general appearance of the pupils was very creditable 
to those in charge of them. 

Mr. L. W. Saunders opened the exercises by sending a number of 
young pupils to the blackboard. They wrote clearly some letters that 
were made to them with the manual alphabet. They then wrote some 
sentences signed to them from their book, to test their knowledge of it. 
To the next class some words were given on which they wrote original 
sentences, showing that they were familiar with the uses and mean- 
ing of the words. They also wrote with facility passages from their book 
signed tothem. The next class was them examined in the same way 
and in addition replied promptly and accurately to a number of ques- 
tions. 


Mr. John W. Scott, then proceeded to examine the first class of his 
division. The members of the.third class of this division were required 
to write original sentences, they were then arranged in pairs and re- 
quired to carry on written conversation. The next class was required 
to do the same, and also wrote original stories. , 

The first class of this division as then examined. It consisted of 
three pupils, viz., Miss Flora Slate, J. M. Blaker and Robert Hazlett. 
They were examined in Geography, History, Arithmeticand Grammar, 

The exercises in this Institute will commence again the first day of 
October—W ednesday. 

Relatives and friends of the pupils must remember the day, and have 
them returned promptly.—Jackson ( Miss.) Pilot. 


LOUISIANA, 


THE session at this Institution closed with an exhibition on the part 
of the pupils, Wednesday evening, July 9th. We are indebted to the 
Baton Rouge Gazette-Comet for the following particulars : 

The exercises were opened witha prayer, by the Rev. Dr. Strong, which 
was translated into the sign-language by Superintendent McWhor- 
ter. A “Salutatory” wasthen delivered by Mr. Hoggarth. Next in order 
was aclass exercise by the younger pupils, of the first yeai’s grade. 
Some of the little ones in this class had not attended school longer than 
six months, yet they could all write their names, and explain in writ- 
ing where they lived, &c. During the examination of this class “The 
Milkmaid’s Soliloquy” was rehearsed in signs by Miss Emma Wendel. 
Her delineations of the Milkmaid were splendid and were received 
with marked approbation.. The next class in order was composed of 
pupils of the second year grade. Mr. Ferguson, the teacher, rehearsed 
in signs to his pupils, a neat little story about some boys’ who went 
fishing, and when he concluded, each of the children turned to their 
large slates and wrote in plain bold characters the story as related to 
them. Some of them were a little faulty by getting in wrong words to 
express their recollectien of the story, but they all did remarkably well 
During this exercise Master Henry Crayon was recalled to the front 
and related in his own simple way his experience at the recent Fete at 
this city. The little fellow wasroundly applauded. The Book Agent's 
Mistake,” was related by Master Geo. W. Bouchereau, who performed 
his part well. Next on the programme was a “class exercise” by pupils 
ofthe third and fourth year grade, under the direction of their precep- 
tor, Mr. J. H. Barnes, They showed considerable knowledge of history, 
geography and arithmetic. “The Fable of the Cats and Monkey,” by 
Master Camille Achez, was a good illustration of the times. After an 
intermission of ten minutesa class exercise by the pupils of the fourth 
to the seventh year grade, under the preceptorship and direction of 
Mr. H.C. English, was in order, This class displayed considerable 
knowledge of the higher branches of history, geography and arithmetic 
Miss Sarah E. Gamel recitéd the hymn, “Jesus, Lover of my Soul,” 
with much feeling. She met with applause by the audience. “The 
Emotions,” by Master Emile Betat was well performed. After some 
exercises by another class under the chargeof Mr. McWhorter, Master 
P. Hamberger, deaf, but not a mute, rendered with marked tact and 
ebility “Mark Twain’s Tribute to Woman.” “Voiceless,” by Master 
Thomas Hoggarth, was beautiful, and wehope to publish it in a future 
number. The exercises were then brought to a close with “The Lord’s 
Prayer,” delivered by Miss Bouchereau. : 
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NOVA SCOTIA, 


THE annual examination of the pupils attending the institution for | 


the Deaf and Dumb in Halifax took place Tuesday, July 7th,in Argyl 
Hall. The Superintendent of Education, several clergymen, and other 
gentlemen interested in education, were present, but the greater part 
of the large audience was composed of ladies and chiidren. Hon. Dr. 
Parker, one of the directors of the Institution, presided, and Mr. J. 
Scott Hutton, Superintendent, directed the exercises. Mr. Hutton 


| sider themselves too poor ; others think they are too old; 


made a few introductory remarks, giving some very interesting statis- 


ties of the Institution's work. Since the school was established, he said, 
152 pupils have been admitted, of which thirty-three were from New 
Brunswick, ten from Prince Edward Island, and 109 from Nova Scotia. 
Pupils have been received from New Brunsw ick and P. E, Island, and 
from every county in the Province except Shelburne, Of the total 
number 6 have died, ten have been married, four of them to hearing 
persons; 12 are settled in Halifax, and two on MeN 
married in Halifax; and all, with one exception, are doing well. At 
the close of this the fifteenth session, there are forty pupils--twenty- 
five boys and fifteen girls. The number at the close of the last session 
was 53. The present number includes representatives from every 
county in Nova Scotia except Shelburne, Antigonish and Yarmouth, 
There was one death during the year. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hutton’s remarks, the examination exercises 
proceeded—all of which were highly creditable to the pupils and to 
the school, 

Hon. Dr. Parker adverted to the fact that New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward island, though contributing a large proportion of the pupils 
(about one-third), coutributed a very small proportion of the expense. 
If there were 
hoped they would think over that, and endeavor, so far as their in- 
fluence went, to present the claims of the Instiution to public support. 


Nab’s Isiand; fourare | 


But, while the college has always been well patronized, the 
number of students in attendance has never been as large as it might 
Deaf-mutes leave the 
year and settle down in life, 


education. 


be or should be. various Institutions every 


who would be benefited by a college 
Various causes operate to keep them away. Some con- 
and others 
are not fully awake to the advantages of higher course of study than 
that afforded by the Institutions. 

To all these young men who are uncertain as to their plan of action 
we say, Come. You will not regret it. Poverty need be no obsta- 
cle and every possible advantage will be afforded you in the way 
of reduced travelling expenses and low prices for books. Remember . 
what this, and indeed, what every college most needs, is a worthy. 
earnest band of students. 

You will find here deaf-mutes who, like yourselves, have come 
from distant states—from the North, the South, the East and West. 
with the same objects in view that lead you here. Some of these 


you will find pleasant companions ; others you will not like. It is 


| only natural that there should be rivalry between the different sec- 


any persons in the audience from those provinces, he | 


The Nova Scotians healso urged to continued and liberal support of the | 


Deaf and Dumb Institution, with a view tohaving the present buildings 
enlarged, or new ones erected, to meet the great and growing necessity 
of deaf-mute education. . 
The proceedings then closed with the Lord’s Prayer by signs, Mr. 
Tupper leading and all the pupils taking part. 
Oo Oo 


COLLEGE RECORD. 








SHALL I GO TO COLLEGE? 
tecord there was an item, stating that 


That 


In the last number of the 
twenty-four applications for admission had been received, 


number, we presume, have nearly or quite made up their minds to | 


come here in the fall. We have no doubt there are several other 


young men throughout the country, who, though they have not sent 
in their names as candidates for admission, are earnestly ponder- 
ing the question which heads this article. ‘To these doubting ones, 
and indeed, to all who have any idea of entering “upon a college 
We well 


we ourselves began to build air-castles 


course, we would like to have a quiet talk just now. 


remaember the timé when 
and indulge in bright dreams of college life and college honors, and 
we remember how we longed for information upon the thousand 
and one questions, which were continually suggesting themselves, 
and we have not forgotten how much worry and disappointment 
would have been spared us, if we had only possessed a friend who 
could have told us all we wanted to know, 
Well, when the college was established, 
object in view. 
hearing brethren, it was necessary that we should have equal privi- 
leges in the way of education. So, with money appropriated by 
Congress, buildings were erected, a faculty chosen, and a course of 
study marked out; and then their work was done, Whether the deat- 


its founders had but one 


| 


, ofcoal have been dumped on it. 


| 


They saw that to give us equal chances with our 


mutes of the land would come forward and avail themselves of the 


blessing offered them, remained to be seen. 
They were not disappointed in their expectations that the College 
would be successful. Young men soon crowded forward, and every 


year since then, the number of students has increased, and more , 


than that, the standard of scholarship has been steadily raised, until 


to-day we are not ashamed to compare our examination papers with | 


those of prouder institutions, which make a noise throughout the 
land, and row races at Springfield. ? 
1 : 


tions of the country. So don’t look for lamb-like peace among the 


young men you will meet. In the city and surrounding country, there 
is much to interest, so that time need never hang on one’s hands. If 
you do not expect too much, there is no danger that you will be dis- 
appointed, Come then, and faculty and students alike will 


STUDENT. 


Wwe say, 
bid you welcome. 
ee ee —_s 
Mr. BALLARD is exploring the western prairies, 
Mr. Horcu kiss will have charge of the Institution during August. 
VE learn that Mr, C. B. Hibbard, of ‘72, ha’s gone to Iowa on a visit. 

THE new books in the library have been classified, and a catalogue o¢ 
the whole library is now to be made. 

. a. * ‘ . 

THE street improvements continue, Seventh Street, between EK and I 
streets, is impassable, and the post-office is several feet above the new 
grade, 

Hovusk cleaning has been in order for the past two weeks. The tloors 
have been scrubbed and oiled, students’ rooms have been swept out, 
and everything put in readiness for the opening of the session. 

MEssrs. Draper and Hill, of ‘72, 


were atthe Springfield Regatta. 


| They there met Bird, of ‘70, and Mr, L. 8S. Ingraham and wife, his sister 


and her husband, Miss, Cowles, Mr. D.O,. Waters and other deaf-mutes. 


OvuR local has, until now, failed to mention the departure of Professor 
Porter for Europe. The Professor’s tour last summer did so awaken in 
him a taste for travelling that he packed up and hurried off a week be- 
fore commencement, bearing with him the good wishes of all us poor 
unfortunates, who have to stay at home. 

At last! How often have we wished, as we tramped down Seventh 
street, that some enterprising speculator would put up respectable 
dwellings near the college so as to make the neighborhood more: pleas- 
ant. Our heart’s desire is about to be gratified, for a row of brick 
dwellings is going up opposite MeCarty’s a store. 

THE Ivy of ‘69 is twisting itself up hopefully. That of ‘70 is doing bet- 
ter than could be expected, considering the fact that half a dozen loads 
That of ‘72has grown a foot this 
Spring, and is at it yet. ‘73 selected a spot at the west end of the chapel, 
near the tower, and their ivy is flourishing. 

MEssks. Hotchkiss and McGregor are back, bronzedand weather- 
beaten, and with a few bruises, but hale and hearty withal. Many and 
varied are the stories of startling adventures, and hair-breadth escapes 
which they relate. Their trip on down the Potomac and through the 
Dismal Swamp, has been abandoned for this summer, The reason is 
their boats are all battered up and unseaworthy. We gently insinuated 
that perhaps they might be tired of canoeing, but they stoutly protest- 
ed that such was not. the case. Ina future number of the Reeord we 
hope to have one of them relate the thrilling story of their voyage, in 
detail. , 





MARRIED, 


ON the 17th of June, at the residence of the bride’s parents, by the 


Rev. L. Railsback, Mr. THOMAS A, JONES, of Sullivan, serra, and 
Miss. ALICE RICH, of Juneaw, same state, 
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HOME, 
Watwortrnu has been sent to Sing Sing Prison, N. Y. 
Extensive fires have been raging lately in the woods of Long 
Island. 
Senator Sumner, who has been very unwell for the past winter, 
is better. 


Amos Pillsbury, superintendent of the Albany Penitentiary, died 


- in that city on Monday. 


Goy. Washburne, of Mass., has consented to become a candidate 
for re-election in order to defeat Butler. 

Astounding revelations have been made in connection with the 
Brattleboro’, Vt., Asylum for the insane. 

A recent fire at the Navy Department Building in Washington 
City destroyed many valuable records of the war. 

Wheeling, -Va., Springfield and Fall River, Mass:, and Fort Way- 
ne, Ind., are to have the free letter delivery system. 


The Mormon expedition to Utah with a view to the formation of 


a settlement has returned to Utah in a used-up condition. 
The crop reports’ from all parts of the country are favorable to 
wi average yield, except for corn, which is quite backward. 


Congressman Charles Foster of the Tenth Ohio District has yielded 
to public sentiment and returned his back pay to the Treasury. 

A late destructive freshet washed away the corn patch of a Wis- 
cousin farmer, and laid bare an almost inexhaustible lead mine. 

Tae decision of the Court of Inquiry into the cause of the disaster 
to the steamship City of Washington has been rendered, Capt. 
Philips is suspended for one year. 

Kate Stoddard, the mistress of Goodrich, who was assassinated 
in Brooklyn, last March, was arrested in that city last week, and 
has confessed to being his murderer. 

In Oakland, LL, flour shipped from Douglas county, is sold for 
forty cents less than the home-made article, and in Paris, Oakland 
ilour is sold at 40 cents less than the Paris flour. 

Mr. John Wise, a well-known aecronant, is to attempt a voyage 
to Europe by balloon leaving New York, Aug 20th. The Graphic 
Publishing Co., will bear the expense of the enterprise. 

Utica V. Brooker, sister of Woodhull aud Claflin, died recently 
of Bright’s disease of the kidneys. She was formely an act- 
ress, and at one time very handsome personally. Her age was 
thirty-one years. ‘ 

The Chesapeake aud Ohio Railroad have open-top cars attached 
to each one of their passenger trains, for the purpose of allowing 
the passengers to view the country and beautiful mountain scenery 
as they pass along, . 

Lincoln University, Pa., has received an invoice of ten young 
natives from Africa, They were sent by a colored Presbyterian 
minister of Liberia to get an education, and bring it back with them 
—especially the latter. 

The New Albany (Ind.) Ledger says that within the past six 
years nineteen men have been lynched in that vicinity, .all within 
the limit of five counties. Five of them were hanged at different 
times, upon the same beech tree. 

A great sensation was created in Salt Lake City recently, by 
an announcement in Zhe Journal that Ann Eliza Webb Young, the 
seventeenth wife of Brigham Young, had forever left him, carrying 
off her furniture and personal effects. 

Tae “College Regatta” which came off at Springfield, Mass., 
July 17, was a brilliant success every way. Both Freshman and 
University Races were won by the Yalemen. A great many people 
were in attendance from distant cities. 

President Grant's state carriage, this summer, is a handsome 
“landau” which opens and closes at will, and is lined within with 
satin. The horses are light bays. The servants wear white flannel 
liveries. Altogether a neat, tasteful and quiet establishment. 


More than half the population of Mount Vernon, Ind., have left 
the place on account of the cholera scourge. No business has been 
transacted there for several days, and the city has a deserted and 
gloomy appearance. Physicians have arrived from several of the 
surrounding towns and are rendering all the assistance in their 
power. 
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WORLD. 


August I, 


Ethelbert S. Mills, President of the Brooklyn Trust Company, 
was drowned at Coney Island, N. Y., July 15. Oni examining the 
books of the company after his death, it was found that he was a 


| defaulter to a great extent, and the company is well-nigh ruined. 





Since the abolition of the franking privilege on July Ist, there 
has been a marked decrease in the amount of mail matter passing 
through the New York Post-oftice. Postmaster James says that the 
reform has caused a falling off of 18,000 free newspaper exchanges 
during the week: 


Tue trial of the Modoes has been concluded, but the finding of 


the court cannot, according tg military usage, be made known until 
the proceedings have been reviewed, and approved or disapproved 
at headquarters. The evidence for the prosecution was of the most 
positive character, and there is little doubt as to the verdict. 

There was a terrible fire in Baltimore on Friday, July 25th. 
Some kindlingly in the engine-room of a planing mill was ignited 
from the furnace. Owing to theinflammable nature of the contents 
of the building, the flames were soon beyond control. Five entire 
blocks were destroyed. The loss is estimated at over $500,000. 

Ex-PRESIDENT JOHNSON has proved too tough for the cholera. 
After a fierce struggle with the disease, he rallied and was better. 
The cholera, not relishing this repulse, and not knowing its man, 
renewed the attack. But Mr. Johnson was equal to the emergency. 
Having made up his mind to live, it is unnecessary for us to say 
that he did n’t die. 

Tue postal card mantfacturers at Springfield are now shipping 
between 700,000 and 800,000 postal cards daily, and will soon in- 
crease the number to 1,000,000. The estimate of the Postmaster- 
General was that about 100,000,000 of cards would be purchased 
this year. Up to this time, less than three months since they were 
issued, more than 50,000,000 have been ordered, and the probabilities 
are that the consumption this year wili double the estimate. 

“Dr.” Mary Walker is an advocate of woman’s rights, who wears 
pantaloons, to show that she is as good as any man. She has for a 
long time past been trying to get a clerkship, in the Treasury De- 
partment, at Washington, and has passed a successful examination 
under the civil-service rules, but Sec’y Richardson refuses to en- 
dorse her appointment unless she will dress as other ladies do. A 
week ago she was arrested in Baltimore for her peculiar costume, 
but. the court discharged her, and now she has brought suit against 
the officer who arrested her. 


FOREIGN, 


Don Carlos is reported as gaining ground in Spain, and “is said to 
have thirty thousand men under his command. 

The Khan of Khiva has signed a convention to pay 2,000,000 
rubles indemnity within ten years, in virtue of which he is contirm- 
ed on the throne. 

QvEEN Victoria has instructed Mr. Gladstoue to enter into nego- 
tiations with foreign powers with a view to establish a permanent 
system of arbitration. 

Four hundred and fifty German residents of Russia have left in 
a body for the United States, because the Government declares 
them liable to enforced military service. 

TE Shah of Persia and suite left Paris on Saturday on a special 
train for Geneva. It isreported. that he will return at once to Te- 
heran, on account of an insurrection which has brokon out in his 
dominions. — : 

EEE 

Ir is a remarkable fact that among all the Catholic institutions of 
Charity in this District and throughout the country there is not one 
especially devoted to the interests of the deaf, dumb and blind of 
that large class of Christians. Rev. Father Walter, the energetic 
pastor of St Patrick’s Church, proposes to supply this omission by 
inaugurating a movement looking to the establishment at such place 
as may be determined by the bishops of the United States, of a Cath- 
olic asylum for the care and instruction of the deaf, dumb, and 
blind, to be conducted upon the same plan as the celebrated insti- 
tution of that kind in Brussels. It is a praiseworthy project and 
will no doubt enlist the generous sympathies and liberal encourage- 
ment of the various Catholic comwunities throughout the land. 
There could be no more appropriate place than Washington City 
for such an institution.— Washington Republican. 


At the Paris deaf and dumb institutions seven trades are taught, 
including lithographing and book-binding. 


























